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THE ART AMATEUR. 



SIR FREDERICK LEIGH TON. 



Of the few living English artists who have attempted 
grand decorative compositions, the subject of this article 
is, if not in all respects the most successful, at least one 
who has justified his ambition and the encomiums which 
have been bestowed on him by critics reasonably anx- 
ious to see English public buildings beautifully deco- 
rated by English painters. Indeed, there 
is but one English painter who may be 
held to be, in a single particular — in draw- 
ing — his superior ; and Mr. Burne-Jones, 
n who is that one, is himself open to criti- 
cism on the score of affectation, against 
which Leighton's reasonableness and calm 
good sense are proof. Contemporary Eng- 
lish art, and all art influenced by it, owe 
him, therefore, a great debt. He has led 
the way toward that general public ap- 
preciation of decorative form and color 
which is, perhaps, the best characteristic 
of the present English art movement. His 
example, too, has undoubtedly tended to 
keep it free, as a whole, from the mys- 
ticism and the sensualism affected by sev- 
eral of his contemporaries. There is noth- 
ing that is fleshly, nothing that is unhealthy 
about his work. It is pure, reasonable, 
always based on study of nature, and al- 
ways holding fast to fact. Such pains- 
taking study of archasological and other 
detail as he makes, added to his unusual 
technical gifts and acquirements, would 
alone make of him a remarkable painter — 
another Alma-Tadema, we might say ; 
but his talent for monumental grouping, 
his command of sweeping lines and broad 
contrasts of color, put him on a distinctly 
higher plane. All these qualities are very 
nearly as evident in his easel pictures as 
in the great mural compositions, where 
they more properly belong ; and, as re- 
gards the former, they have, perhaps, acted 
to lower his reputation with people who 
look to pictures of that class for amuse- 
ment or for sensuous charm, but not for 
grandeur of any sort ; but, when brought 
before the fresco of the " Wise and Fool- 
ish Virgins/' or the " Arts of Peace" and 
" Arts of War," the splendid decorations 
in the South Kensington Museum, even 
Such persons must admit themselves to be 
in the presence of a master. 

Frederick Leighton, the son of a physi- 
cian of reputation, was born at Scarbo- 
rough, in 1830. He received his first les- 
sons in drawing from Signor Melli, at Rome, in 1841. 
But his vocation was still undecided when, in 1845, he 
met at Florence our American sculptor, Hiram Powers, 
who, highly pleased with some drawings which were 
submitted to him, told the young Englishman that na- 
ture had intended him for an artist, and that, though 
he made it a rule to discourage lads from following 
that calling, in his 
case he could not 
do so. 

This decided the 
elder Leighton to 
send his son to the 
" Accademia delle 
Belle Arti," where, 
Under Bezzuoli and 
Segnolini, he began 
to paint in oils, and 
he also studied an- 
atomy, under Za- 
netti, at the Hos- 
pital of Florence. 
Afterward, at the 
age of seventeen, he 
became a pupil of 
Professor Becker, 
at Frankfort. 

His earliest works 
were " Cimabue 
Finding Giotto," 
which, when exhib- 
ited at Frankfort, 
was praised for its 



color, and " Othello and Desdemona," both painted in 
1848. From this time to 1853, when he settled at 
Rome, he lived alternately at Paris, Brussels and Frank- 
fort. His master, at this time, was Steinle, who did him 
the good turn to advise him against exhibiting, for his 
style then was mannered and meretricious. 

His first Academy picture, " Cimabue's Madonna Car- 
ried in Procession Through the Streets of Florence," 




THE LIGHT OF THE HAREM." DRAWN BY C. E. WILSON, AFTER 
THE PAINTING BY SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P. R. A. 



was shown in 1855, when he was twenty-five years of 
age. Another work of the same period, " The Recon- 
ciliation of the Montagues and Capulets over the Bodies 
of the Lovers," is owned by the estate of the late Joseph 
Harrison, of Philadelphia. Mr. Harrison got it several 
years ago from Mr. Gambart, the dealer, who brought 
over the canvas, experimentally, with several other 




"AN IDYLL." DRAWN BY C. E. WILSON, AFTER THE PAINTING BY SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P. R. 



modern English pictures which did not find a good market. 

We know of but two other easel pictures by Sir Frederick 

Leighton in this country ; an " Odalisque " watching the 

graceful movements of a swan, which is in the collection 

of the late William H. Vanderbilt, who bought it of 

Mr. Agnew, the London dealer, and an " Ideal Head " 

bought last year by Mr. William H. Osborn, of this city. 

Passing by a number of other works, not without merit, 

we come to the " Actaea," painted in 1868, 

after a visit to Athens and the Greek Isles. 

We give an engraving of this souvenir of 

the Grecian mythology, which L'Art has 

praised for its aristocratic refinement. It 

waj shown at the Royal Academy. The 

" Electra," which we likewise present as 

a result of the same journey, was shown 

in 1869. 

In that year he made a journey to Egypt, 
and the first of his Eastern subjects, " A 
Nile Woman," was exhibited in 1870. 
Next year, however, his " Hercules Wrest- 
ling with Death for the Body of Alcestis " 
showed that Greek themes still had the 
most powerful hold on his imagination. 
The cartoon for the " Industrial Arts of 
Peace "was one of the works of 1873, 
and in 1874 he made another excursion 
to the East, this time to Damascus, whence 
he brought material for three Oriental 
subjects : " Old Damascus," " The Jews' 
Quarter," and " A Moorish Garden." But 
he returned again and again to his Grecian 
subjects, and, in 1876, produced one of 
his most ambitious compositions, "The 
Daphnephoria." The procession of the 
Daphnephoria was solemnized every ninth 
year at Thebes, in honor of Apollo. At 
its head walked a youth called the Daph- 
nephoros or Laurelbearer, representing the 
god himself. Beside him was his cousin, 
or other near kinsman, bearing, a piece 
of olive-wood surrounded by a crowned 
globe, for the sun, and having other lesser 
globes for the moon and planets attached 
to it. Priests, athletes, and a choir of 
maidens complete the procession, which, 
in the picture, is shown entering the sacred 
grove. We give an engraving after a 
drawing by Macbeth. Of this picture a 
French critic says : " Never before has 
M. Leighton so energetically called for at- 
tention. He has not, up to this, attempted 
an enterprise so great, and, in presence of 
such a serious effort, the critic is naturally 
disposed to appreciate the value of the 
result obtained from the highest artistic 
point of view. The work has, besides, qualities which 
render it proper to discuss it at length. The numerous 
figures are grouped with infinite taste, with a great 
variety of resources and much artistic ingenuity. The 
personages, physiognomies and forms attest refined 
sentiment and a practised technique. The heads lack 
in vigor, but, in spite of a certain uniformity of type, 

some individual 
characteristics, del- 
icately traced, dis- 
tinguish them one 
from another. They 
are not beautiful in 
the highest sense of 
the word, for they 
have neither the 
splendor of inno- 
cence which charac- 
terized the great 
period of Greek art, 
nor the sublime 
passion of the crea- 
tions of the Renais- 
sance, but they are 
fashioned with an 
elegance and a 
grace of which the 
attraction cannot be 
contested. Some- 
times the design of 
the forms disap- 
pears under the 
heavy draperies 
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with which M. Leighton charges his figures. This de- 
tracts from the effect produced by his display of knowl- 
edge of the nude, which may be considered as his most 
powerful faculty." 

This, it will be seen, comparing as it does the English 
artist with the greatest men of old Greece and of modern 
Italy, is very high praise, and it is evidently sincere. A 
facsimile of one of the studies of drapery for the Laurel- 
bearer in the Daphnephoria is given in one of the sup- 
plement sheets to this number of The Art Amateur. 

The year 1877 was made memorable to the artist's 
friends and admirers, who, by this time were legion, by 
the exhibition of his great group in bronze, the " Athlete 
Wrestling with a Python." The qualities already noticed 
in Leighton's painting led many to believe, even before 
seeing this group, that he might make a greater success 
as a sculptor than as a painter, and its sincerity, thor- 




ELISHA RAISING THE SON OF THE SHUNAMITE. DRAWN BY C. E. WILSON, 
AFTER THE PAINTING BY SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P. R. A. 



oughness, and, above all, the vigor of its style confirmed 
those critics in their belief. But we cannot believe with 
them. The art to which he has devoted himself is that 
for which he is best fitted, both by nature and by train- 
ing. It cannot be gainsaid, however, that the " Athlete" 
might add to the fame of many a sculptor of reputation. 
We give an illustration of it, and also of " The Sister's 
Kiss " and " The Light of the Harem," which were ex- 
hibited at the Royal Academy in 1880. Both are 
studies of every-day life in the East, and both show 
in a high degree his feeling for decorative mass and 
line. Our other illustrations in the text, the " Idyll," and 
" Elisha Bringing to Life the Son of the Shunamite," 
display the same qualities. 

We criticised Leighton's " Vestal " and " Kittens," in 
The Art Amateur for August, 1883, as somewhat lacking 
in expression, but delicate and luminous in color. His 



" Cymon and Iphigenia," from which we give the beau- 
tiful head of the principal figure in facsimile of the orig- 
inal drawing, was noticed in July, 1884. The other 
heads (which, having been rubbed slightly in handling, 
we would not allow to be touched up in any way, but 
had reproduced just as they are) are for the ceiling in 
Mr. Henry G. Marquand's sumptuous music-room, which 
we described in August, 1886. The principal figures 
are those of Melpomene, Mnemosyne and Thalia. These 
four examples of Sir Frederick's style as a draughtsman 
will, doubtless, prove very interesting to our readers, 
while they should also serve as excellent subjects to copy 
in crayons. • 

Sir Frederick, as will be seen by the excellent portrait 
which we present — which has been drawn by Mr. de 
Thulstrup from a recent photograph presented to the 
editor by the artist — is an extremely handsome man. 

As all the world knows, 
he is also extremely ac- 
complished, being an ex- 
cellent musician, very 
well read, and the master 
of many languages. He 
lives in a beautiful resi- 
dence in Holland Park 
Road, in which the very 
furniture, it has been 
well said, bears witness 
to the owner's enjoyment 
of the most various 
forms of art, and to his 
admiration for the work 
of all great men. Phei- 
dias and the great sculp- 
tors of the best Athe- 
nian period are repre- 
sented by casts from the 
antique, while a note of 
authenticity is given by 
numerous little bronzes 
and terra-cottas of the 
same time. Studies after 
Michael Angelo, Titian and Tintoret hang side by side 
with masterpieces of Corot, Delacroix and Reynolds, and 
potteries and tiles and embroideries from Persia, Rhodes, 
Damascus and all the Orient, China and Japan excepted, 
fill the remaining spaces. Leighton justly feels that, 
while Greek form may readily be combined with Arab 
and Persian color, it would be very difficult to introduce 
the art of the extreme East to any great extent into such 
a house as his without endangering the harmony which 
he rates above everything. 

Perhaps the greatest achievements of our painter are 
the two great panels in the South Kensington Museum, 
to which we have already referred. These are painted 
in a medium composed of wax, copal varnish, and 
spirits of turpentine, very little known at the time though 
since used for many important mural works, including 
those of La Farge in Trinity Church, Boston, and else- 



where. Girls and women who have been bathing form 
the central group of the " Arts of Peace ;" a boat lies at 
the landing-steps near them, on the right is a group 
of porters bearing burdens of merchandise, on the left 
are wine-sellers, with their amphorae, and the background 
is formed by the portico of a theatre. The " Arts of 
War " has for centre of the composition the fortified 




" ELECTRA AT THE TOMB OF AGAMEMNON." EN- 
GRAVED BY L. CHAPON, AFTER THE PAINTING BY 
SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P, R. A. 



gate of a city, with strongly built houses on either 
hand. Cross-bowmen and other soldiers are occupied 
with armorers, testing weapons, on the right, on the left 
are knights, aided by their squires, buckling on their 
armor and preparing for battle, while in front are seated 
a number of young women embroidering the banners 
for the army. This composition is distinctly mediaeval 
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Italian in its feeling and in all its accessories, while the 
former is as distinctly Greek. Thus the two show the 
two strongest influences that have acted upon the artist 
— that of early Italian work, especially as it is to be 
studied in Florence, and the Greek. The Eastern ele- 
ment, it is worthy of remark, does not show in any of 
his important decorative work. 

It remains to speak of Sir Frederick's methods of 



THE PRIZE FUND EXHIBITION. 




'' ATHLETE STRANGLING A PYTHON." DRAWN BY SIR FRED- 
ERICK LEIGHTON, P. R. A., FROM HIS GROUP IN BRONZE. 



working and his practical influence on the technique 
of contemporary English painters. The former are 
marked by care and forethought to an unusual degree. 
The preliminary studies, as will be seen from the ex- 
amples given in our supplements, are not mere sketches, 
but studies from nature, first for the nude, afterward 
for the drapery. The entire composition being laid in 
with the help of those studies, every line 
is gone over for the purpose of bringing 
the forms into complete harmony before 
any color is put on. Even then, all the 
figures are painted, at first, as if they were 
intended to remain completely nude, and 
it is only over these completely finished 
nudes that the draperies, which were the 
subject of the other set of studies, are laid. 
Backgrounds, architectural or landscape, 
are also painted from studies specially 
made for them ; and, in his historical com- ; 

positions, every accessory has been care- 
fully authenticated. 

Such careful and conscientious prepara- 
tion it is not the habit of most English 
painters to give to their work. The 
strength of the President of the Royal 
Academy, it has been well said, lies in just 
those things in which most of his com- 
patriots are weak. He therefore exercises 
a most important influence, more particularly upon the 
younger school which is now growing up and is inclined 
to give more thought to technique and to scientific 
methods of working than the old. The lessons which 
these new men may and doubtless will learn from Sir 
Frederick are these : that art should aim high, and that 
great discipline is necessary to carry out high aims. His 
own life attests his practical faith in such precepts. 



The third Prize Fund Exhibition is less interesting 
than either of its predecessors, and the somewhat eccen- 
tric award of the two prizes by the jury will not add to 
the prestige of the collection. The fortunate pictures 
this year are two in number, both large landscapes, 
" Broad Acres," by Edward Gay, and " Late Afternoon," 
by Charles H. Davis, and this award is 
understood to be the result of a com- 
promise between that section of the jury 
which favored the French school in art, 
represented by Mr. Davis, and that one 
which believed strictly in American 
methods, as supposed to be exemplified 
in Mr. Gay's painting. The names of the 
seven gentlemen chosen from among the 
subscribers to the fund, to act as jury, 
are unknown, but the result of their de- 
liberations appears to be that two prizes 
of $2000 each have fallen into the laps 
of two painters, who are probably as 
much surprised thereby as any are. Mr. 
Gay's picture hangs in the first large gal- 
lery, " A," and is of the simple, horizontal 
order of composition — a large field of yel- 
low grain comes down to the little stream 
that straggles through the meadow, in the 
distance are some low hills, a long stretch 
of trees, and some tall telegraph-poles. 
At the first glance the color strikes the 
spectator as somewhat crude and hard, 
and the quieter grays of Mr. Davis's pic- 
ture will probably be preferred by many. 
Here the composition is of the utmost 
possible simplicity, a level stretch of gray- 
ish-green tall grass and weeds, a smooth 
expanse of bluish-green sky broken only 
by one towering, cumulus cloud that 
catches the red and glowing " derniers re- 
flets " of the sunshine. It was probably 
thought necessary to give the prizes to 
landscape men this year, as they were all 
captured by the figure-painters last spring, 
but it may be doubted if more worthy 
pictures could not have been found even 
among the landscapes of this exhibition. 
The largest and perhaps most striking 
of the figure-pieces hangs in the first gal- 
lery, but the falling-off here from last 
year is noticeable. Mr. J. W. Alexander 
is represented by a life-size, three-quar- 
ter length figure of an elderly negro gen- 
tleman in a dilapidated suit, which he calls " A Chest- 
nut ;" Harry Carey, of Brooklyn, has found an inspi- 
ration in those reiterated verses formerly- so dear to 
the amateur elocutionist, " I am not mad, I am not 
mad !" and has painted a dishevelled young woman clasp- 
ing her hands behind her head, and repeating the refrain. 
C. L. Fox, of Portland, Maine, has sent a large canvas 



of the look of an Oriental beauty, with a great variety of 
colors in her complexion, lies half-naked on a low couch 
of skins, the thin smoke fiom the lodge-fire drifts across 
her body, and forms thin, blue apparitions in the air. 
Hiawatha, stripped to the waist, but wearing snow-shoes, 
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representing an elderly and compassionate female, typi- 
fying " Charity," stooping over the prostrate form of some 
barefooted " Cigale " in some sort of a duskish interior. 
Still bigger and more striking is " The Death of Minne- 
haha," by Willie L. Dodge, who paints in Paris, and who 
illustrates his picture by some lines from Longfellow en- 
grossed on a piece of birch-bark and pinned on the frame. 
Minnehaha, nearly of the size of life and with something 



"THE SISTER'S KISS." DRAWN BY C. E. WILSON, 

FROM THE PAINTING BY SIR FREDERICK 

LEIGHTON, P. R. A. 

his face in his hands, sits bowed with grief at her feet, 
and old Nokomio crouches in a heap on the floor. For 
a man only twenty-five years old, this is certainly a very 
creditable painting. 

Probably the best figure composition in the whole col- 
lection is Robert Blum's "Venetian Lace-Makers," hung 
in one of the upper galleries. In a long room lit by two 
windows, one with closed blinds and one 
standing open, are grouped a brilliant, 
chattering dozen of young girls, each with 
her lace bobbins and pillow in her lap 
and nearly all of them talking at once. 
The one nearest the spectator, with her 
back to him, has a dress of brilliant red, 
and from this glowing note the eye travels 
down the room through a wonderful di- 
versity of color, till it is arrested by the 
far wall, which itself is of the liveliest 
greenish-yellow and is embellished with 
some bit of vermilion drapery, yet which 
contrives to keep its place very well. The 
sense of noise and light and liveliness in 
the room is exceedingly well rendered, and 
yet without conveying any impression of 
fatiguing labor in the execution, which de- 
fect does characterize F. D. Millet's other- 
wise meritorious pictures, " A Difficult 
Duet " and " Old Harmonies." Le*on Mo- 
ran has secured a very original composition for "Giving an 
Estimate," the figure of his artist's customer is very in- 
geniously relieved against the blue and gray scroll-work 
of the big escutcheon or tavern-sign on which the crafts- 
man has been painting, but his brother Percy's " Sermon" 
presents only a row of ladies and children sitting in a long 
pew who communicate somewhat of their own ennui to 
the spectator. Mr. Blashfield's " Inspiration,". which was 



